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REPORT 

ON  THE 

CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC  OF  1854, 

AS  IT  PKEVAILED  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  LONDON; 

BY 

JOHN    SIMON,  F.R.S., 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  TO  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON, 

AND  SURGEON  TO  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


LONDON : 

C.  DAWSON,  PRINTER,  148i,  FENCHURCH  STREET. 
1854. 


To  THE  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of 
THE  City  of  London. 

Upper  GrosYcnor  Street, 

December  19th,  185-1:. 

Gentlemen, 

At  Michaelmas  last,  when,  according  to 
annual  custom,  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before 
you  an  account  of  the  City  mortality  for  the 
twelvemonth  then  terminating,  I  omitted  all  par- 
ticular mention  of  the  recent  epidemic.  At  that 
date,  indeed,  scattered  cases  of  Cholera  were  still 
occurring  in  the  City ;  and  the  history  of  the 
disease  could  not  be  written  while  its  course  was 
unaccomplished. 

Our  last  month's  returns  of  mortality  contain  no 
further  mention  of  Cholera ;  and  I  may,  therefore, 
consider  the  time  to  have  arrived  for  reporting  to 
your  Hon.  Court  whatever  important  facts  belonged 
to  its  late  prevalence  in  the  City. 

In  your  population  of  130,000  there  have  died 
from  Cholera  in  the  last  few  months  211  persons; 
of  whom  26  were  under  five  years  of  age. 
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This  mortalitv  has  been  at  the  rate  of  16  to 
every  10,000  inhabitants  of  the  City.  Its  distri- 
bution among  your  several  sub-districts  is  given  in 
the  annexed  tables ;  Avhich  also  indicate,  through 
successive  weekly  periods,  from  July  to  November, 
the  gradual  rise  and  decline  of  the  disease. 

London  generally  has  suffered  from  the  recent 
epidemic  less  than  from  that  of  1849.*  The  Cholera 
deaths  of  the  Metropolis  were  then  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  10,000  ;  now  they  have  probably  not 
exceeded  a  rate  of  45 :  so  that  this  "visitation, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths,  has  been 
25  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  last. 

But  in  favour  of  the  City  there  has  been  a  dif- 
ference greatly  beyond  this  metropolitan  average. 
Our  Cholera  deaths  of  1 849  amounted  to  728 ;  on 
which  our  recent  mortality  of  211  (since  the  popu- 
lation is  nearly  fixed)  shows  a  reduction  of  71 
per  cent. 

In  the  former  epidemic  we  contributed  to  the 
metropolitan  mortality  almost  one  twentieth  of  its 
total ;  we  have  on  this  occasion  contributed  less 
that  one  fiftieth.  Our  former  contribution  was 
little  under  what  should  have  been  inferred  from 

*  My  comparison  of  the  two  epidemics,  in  whatsoever  relates 
to  the  Metropolis  generally,  or  to  parts  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  City,  is  founded  on  the  Weekli/  Returns,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  especially  on  the  Synop- 
sis lately  given  in  No.  48  of  that  series. 
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our  proportionate  population,*  if  the  disease  had 
been  equally  allotted  to  the  Metropolis;  on  this 
occasion,  our  share  has  happily  been  less  than 
two  fifths  of  what,  on  that  principle,  might  have 
been  predicted  to  befal  us. 

There  are  facts  which  might  have  led  one  to 
expect  that  the  City  of  London  would  suffer  dis- 
proportionately much  from  epidemic  Cholera.  In 
the  whole  mile  and  a  half  of  its  length  it  is  beside 
the  river.  Parts  of  it  lie  low,  and  have  their 
drainage  influenced  by  the  tide.  It  is  traversed 
by  great  streams  of  refuse  from  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. It  presents  the  offensive  outlets  of  many 
large  sewers.  Its  houses  stand  close  together, 
often  with  little  light  or  air.  In  fixed  popula- 
tion (excluding  the  thousands •]•  who  frequent  it  only- 
by  day)  it  is  among  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 

*  The  population  of  the  City  varies  little,  while  that  of  the 
Metropolis  continues  rapidly  to  increase.  In  1849,  entire 
London  contained  about  seventeen  times  the  population  of  the 
City ;  it  has  now  probably  grown  to  about  nineteen  times  that 
population. 

f  On  the  subject  of  crowding  in  the  City,  some  popular  mis- 
understanding prevails,  which  it  may  be  well  to  remove.  The 
census  counts  as  inhabitants  of  the  City  only  those  who  sleep 
within  it,  not  those  who  merely  have  daily  occupation  there. 
Yet  that  enumeration  gives  to  the  City  such  crowding  as  is 
among  the  densest  of  the  Metropolis — crowding,  which,  over  our 
square  mile  of  surface  averages  more  than  200  residents  per 
acre.    To  appreciate  this,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of 
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Metropolis;  and  it  contains  much  poverty  and 
pauperism. 

A  year  ago,  considering  these  things  prospec- 
tively, I  could  not  but  feel  great  alarm  as  to  what 
amount  of  epidemic  suffering  the  City  might  ex- 
perience. Former  encounters,  too,  had  shown  how 
vulnerable  we  were ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
revisit  places  which  it  has  once  ravaged. 

But  against  those  threatening  auguries,  at  least 
one  good  was  to  be  counted.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
the  Metropolis,  the  City  had  a  sanitary  government. 
For  some  years  you  had  been  giving  care  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  public  health.  You  had 
paved  and  sewered  the  City,  even  through  its 
courts  and  alleys.  You  had  established  daily 
scavenging.  You  had  almost  abolished  cesspools. 
You  had  put  water  within  reach  of  all.  You  had 
done  something  (little  was  in  your  power)  against 
overcrowding.  You  had  set  on  foot  the  periodical 
inspection  of  houses,  with  a  view  to  their  better 
cleanliness. 

If  in  many,  or  all,  of  these  respects  there  still 
remained  much  to  accomplish,  fortunately  there 

other  districts,  one  must  remember  that,  on  rood  after  rood  of 
ground,  the  City  has  masses  of  building  reserved  exclusively  for 
business ;  that  these  contribute  nothing  toward  the  housing  of 
its  fixed  population,  but  receive  during  the  day  a  further  throng 
of  many  thousand  persons. 
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were  yet  some  months  to  elapse,  with  all  their 
further  opportunities  for  improvement,  before  the 
expected  period  of  danger ;  and  you  were  prepared 
to  make  the  most  of  this  interval. 

So  stood  the  case  when  I  reported  to  yoii  my 
reasons  for  anticipating  another  great  outbreak  of 
Cholera.  Weighing  the  good  and  bad  against  each 
other;  reckoning  what  was  the  weakness  of  your 
position  and  what  its  strength  ;  knowing  what 
palhative  measures  were  possible  and  what  evils 
must  remain  unabated ;  I  thought  the  prospect  of 
success  sufficiently  bright,  to  encourage  those  in- 
creased sanitary  exertions  which  I  ventured  to 
recommend. 

With  such  exertions  nearly  a  year  has  been 
occupied.  Beside  a  vast  deal  of  occasional  work, 
there  has  been  made,  and  in  many  parts  repeated, 
a  methodical  inspection  of  the  City.  Going  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room,  with 
tabulated  forms  in  their  hands  for  the  registration 
of  every  hurtful  particular,  your  Inspectors  have 
thus  visited  and  revisited  at  least  nine  thousand 
houses. 

Sanitary  examination,  made  in  the  spirit  of  your 
Acts  of  Parliament,  does  not  restrict  itself  to  gross 
common  nuisances,  or  require,  as  the  condition  for 
interference,  a  something  which  may  be  removed  in 
a  cart.  Your  inspection,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ren- 
dered practical,  has  not  stopped  short  of  any  detail 
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affecting  the  wholesomeness  of  a  house.  Your  orders 
have  extended  to  the  trapping  of  sinks,  to  the  acting 
of  valves,  to  the  dryness  of  cellars,  to  the  paving  of 
yards,  to  the  fixing  of  ball-cocks,  to  the  height  of 
water-pressure. 

Less  systematically,  indeed,  and  less  efficiently 
this  process  had  been  advancing  before.  Since 
1848, 1  repeat,  you  had  been  effecting  great  changes 
in  most  of  our  poorer  neighbourhoods.  But  sanitary 
evils  tend  to  relapse ;  and  one  retrospect  may  show 
you  how  much  remained  to  do,  and  how  important 
have  been  the  labours  of  the  year.  For  though  the 
nine  thousand  houses  which  figure  m  your  returns 
had  nearly  all  been  under  previous  survey,  yet 
during  the  present  year  more  than  3,600  of  the 
number  have  required  and  undergone  your  legal 
orders  for  the  abatement  of  causes  of  disease. 

Persons  not  conversant  with  the  difficulties  of 
sanitary  administration  will  hardly  conceive  how 
much  care  and  labour  have  gone  to  the  execution  of 
this  task.  Its  effects  may  be  transient:  but  for  a 
while  it  greatly  bettered  the  physical  conditions 
about  our  masses  of  population ;  and  if  we  may 
fairly  beheve  that  these  measures  of  improvement 
have  determined  our  comparative  immunity  from 
pestilence,  to  reflect  on  this  result  will  greatly 
reward  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Many  considerations  would  support  that  belief. 
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Again  and  again  I  have  stated  to  you  tlic  general 
law,  which  such  an  instance  might  claim  to  illus- 
trate ; — that,  in  our  chmate  at  least,  the  local  pre- 
ferences of  epidemic  disease  are  proportioned  to 
certain  endemic  conditions.  It  was  in  recognition 
of  this  laAV,  established  by  a  vast  concurrence  of  tes- 
timony, that,  for  many  anxious  months  before  the 
late  outbreak,  you  were  labouring  to  reduce  within 
your  jurisdiction  the  prevalence  of  whatever  condi- 
tions might  be  stigmatised  as  probable  causes  of 
disease.  In  diminishing  these  imputed  causes  you 
expected  to  preclude  an  effect ;  and  (assuming  other 
conditions  to  have  been  like)  the  sequel  might  in- 
deed have  been  a  prediction  of  sanitary  science, — 
less  suffering  in  the  City  of  1854  than  in  tlie  City 
of  1849,  less  in  the  City  clean  than  in  the  City 
dirty,  less  in  the  City  cared  for  than  in  the 
MetropoUs  neglected. 

A  careful  analysis  of  your  211  deaths  from  the 
late  epidemic  seems  also  to  bear  detailed  testimony 
in  the  same  direction.  In  telling  you  its  results, 
indeed,  I  cannot  pretend  to  more  than  approximative 
accuracy.  In  order  to  such  an  account  of  tlie 
visitation  as  I  would  wish  to  write,  complete  Imow- 
ledge  is  wanted  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  every 
fatal  attack; — knowledge,  not  only  as  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  lodgment  and  vicinage,  but  as  to  the 
personal  antecedents  of  the  deceased.     Such  in- 
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formation  is  worthless  unless  it  be  obtained  from 
authentic  sources,  be  collected  by  persons  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  their  judgment  on  the  value  of 
testimony,  and  be  recorded  at  a  time  when  its 
details  may  admit  of  verification.  It  will  be  obvious 
to  you  that,  amid  the  anxieties  of  the  summer,  these 
conditions  could  be  but  imperfectly  fulfilled ;  that 
many  omissions  would  be  possible,  and  that  the 
absence  of  sanitary  censure  on  some  particular  case 
might  depend  on  a  fatal  fault  havmg  been  over- 
looked by  the  observer,  or  having  been  transient 
in  its  effects.  Therefore  I  attach  more  intrinsic 
importance  to  the  large  number  of  instances  in 
wliich  I  can  cite  the  discovery  of  obvious  sanitary 
errors,  than  to  the  much  smaller  proportion  in 
which  no  such  errors  were  found. 

In  very  few  words  I  may  give  you  the  gist  of  my 
analysis.  In  eight  cases  (seven  of  which  belonged 
to  the  City  Avorkhouses)  no  sanitary  investigation 
has  been  made ;  and  I  therefore  set  those  aside  as 
indifferent  to  the  issue.  In  at  least  twenty  cases 
there  appeared  strong  probability  or  certainty 
that  the  fatal  infection  had  arisen  elsewhere  than 
in  the  City:  either  in  the  afflicted  western  districts 
of  the  Metropolis,  or  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
or  at  a  distance  from  London.  In  very  few  of  the 
remaining  183  cases,  had  the  sanitary  relations  of  the 
deceased  been  such  as  to  escape  censure.    In  135  of 
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them  the  liousehold  conditions*  were  obviously 
favourable  to  disease ;  and  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder occurred  in  localities,  the  sewers  of  Avhich 
are  more  or  less  habitually  complained  of. 

AVlien  the  211  deaths  are  mapped  upon  a  house- 
plan  of  the  City  (as  may  conveniently  be  done  by 
stamping  a  black  ink  mark  at  each  place  where  one 
of  them  has  occurred)  the  broad  features  of  the 
epidemic  are  rendered  visible  at  a  glance.  Happily 
the  signs  become  nowhere  so  numerous  as  greatly  to 
overshadow  the  area ;  but,  in  accordance  with  what 
I  just  stated,  their  distribution  may  be  noticed  espe- 
cially in  two  directions:  many, dotted  about  in  con- 
fined and  crowded  courts,  Avhere  domestic  cleanliness 
is  rare,  and  atmospheric  purity  impossible ;  many, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  City,  where  it  is  an 
habitual  complaint  that  stenches  arise  from  the 
sewers. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  requisite  to  describe  minutely  the 
various  conditions  of  domestic  unwholesomeness  observed  in' 
our  sanitary  visitations.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  they  con- 
sisted in  such  faults  of  drainage,  trapping,  or  water-supply,  as 
rendered  the  house  permeable  by  products  of  faecal  evaporation 
and  decay.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  instances,  the  air  of 
over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  seemed  a  more  obvious 
evil  than  any  foetor  from  defective  drainage.  It  is  notorious 
that  such  air  contains  abundant  organic  matters  passing  into 
putrefactive  change  :  and  in  respect  of  these  contents  (whether 
in  a  lodging-house  or  a  crowded  ship)  it  seems  unquestionably 
liable  to  choleraic  infection. 
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To  one  very  important  point  suggested  by  this 
general  survey,  I  would  beg  your  especial  atten- 
tion. The  valley  of  the  Fleet,  in  respect  of  its  low 
level  and  tidal  drainage,  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  worst-placed  districts  of  the  Metropolis;  de- 
serving rather  to  be  compared  Avith  the  localities 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  than  mth  those 
immediately  around.  In  the  epidemic  of  1849, 
this  valley,  with  the  slopes  which  bound  it,  suffered 
desperately  from  the  disease ;  and  as  there  seemed 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  severity  of  visita- 
tion might  be  renewed  in  the  place,  I  gave  very 
especial  attention  to  its  sanitary  condition.  It  ap- 
peared of  paramount  importance  that  throughout 
this  district  there  should  remain  no  removable 
sanitary  flaw ;  and  especially,  that  in  no  premises 
there  should  be  left  open  any  untrapped  communi- 
cation with  a  sewer.  So  important  did  this  appear 
to  me,  and  so  great  the  danger  of  neglect,  that  I 
directed  exammation  to  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  trapping,  not  only  in  the  poorer  houses 
of  the  district,  but  even  in  those  first-class  dwellings 
that  stand  along  the  main  street;  extending  the 
inquiry  to  every  kitchen  sink,  and  to  every  drain- 
stone  in  an  area. 

Three  registration  sub-districts  (including  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  38,000)  wxre  the  objects  of  this 
peculiar  anxiety ;  viz.,  both  divisions  of  the  West 
London  Union,  with  the  south-west  division  of  the 
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City  of  I^oncTon  Union  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  consider, 
in  relation  to  these  parts,  the  following  comparison 
of  our  two  epidemic  visitations : — 


Choleka  Moetalixy  per  10,000  of  the  Population. 


In  1849. 

In  1854. 

West  London  Union,  South  sub-district  

118 

11 

70 

9 

City  of  London  Union,  South- West  sub-district. 

107 

17 

Your  Hon.  Court  will  not  require  to  be  re- 
mmded  that  this  has  been  a  year  of  heavy  labour 
to  your  Inspectors ;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  repeat  that  their  duties  have  been  performed 
with  alacrity ;  and  especially  in  regard  of  the  dis- 
tricts just  adverted  to,  I  would  express  my  belief 
that  the  health  of  their  inhabitants  might  have 
been  far  different,  if  the  two  Inspectors  of  that  part 
of  the  City  had  been  less  eihcient  and  trustworthy 
than  I  have  found  them. 


It  has  been  my  principal  aim  in  this  Report  briefly 
to  set  before  you  the  co-incidence  of  two  facts: — 
first,  that  you  have  suflered  from  Cholera  below  your 
former  mortality  m  the  proportion  of  211  to  728, 
below  the  metropohtan  mortahty  in  the  propor- 
tion of  16  to  45,  and  even  below  tlie  lighter 
mortality  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  (from 
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Hampstead  to  the  river)  in  the  proportion  of  16  to 
26 : — secondly,  that,  for  many  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  Cholera,  there  had  been  extensively 
prosecuted  through  the  entu'e  City  such  attainable 
sanitary  measures  as  you  deemed  the  best  pro- 
tection against  disease. 

Beyond  this  collation  of  facts  it  is  hitherto 
most  difficult  to  argue.  The  laws  of  epidemic 
visitations  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
Partly  we  have  learnt  the  conditions  which  aug- 
ment their  local  spoil ;  but  nothing  of  what  evokes 
their  slumbering  power,  nothmg  of  what  governs 
their  world-Avide  spread,  nothmg  of  what  determines 
their  eventual  decline,  nothing  of  what  permits  their 
fitful  mildness.  In  this  domain  of  unknown,  perhaps 
unconjectured,  influences.  Science  would  count  it 
irreverence  and  temerity  to  dogmatise  on  single 
instances  of  apparent  correlation,  or  to  speak  of  the 
obscure  impulses  of  that  wandering  pbgue,  as 
though  they  were  the  strokes  of  some  machine 
subject  to  the  guidance  of  one's  human  will. 

Cholera  is  called  a  capricious  disease,  not  for 
what  it  smites,  but  for  what  it  spares :  not  because 
its  ravages  fall  where  the  laws  of  Nature  are  ob- 
served; but  because  many  neglects  escape  un- 
scourged,  or  are  punished  rather  in  sample  than  in 
totality. 

When  the  history  of  the  recent  epidemic  is  com- 
piled, it  may  record  many  startling  incidents  which 
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only  riper  knowledge  can  explain.  It  may  show 
that  considerable  populations,  despite  great  filthi- 
ness,  have  suffered  little  retribution.  It  may  set 
beside  the  illustration  of  your  present  immunity 
the  unintelligible  parallel  of  some  equal  freedom 
from  disease,  Avhich  no  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  ensure. 

Yet  not  for  these  fractional  exceptions  (whatever 
scientific  caution  they  may  teach)  can  we  hesitate 
as  to  the  main  affinities  of  the  disease,  or  question 
that  every  such  cloud  of  apparent  contradiction 
will  vanish  before  the  stronger  sight  of  more  ad- 
vanced experience. 

It  requires  little  education  in  the  great  har- 
monies of  Nature,  to  feel  that  in  her  empire  there 
is  no  place  for  accident  or  caprice ;  that  in  the 
streams  and  eddies — the  ebb  and  flow — of  epidemic 
invasion,  chance  can  no  more  prevail  than  m  the 
planetary  movements  or  the  tides  ;  and  that  what- 
ever to  our  scanty  knowledge  seems  exceptional 
or  contradictory,  must  really  mark  some  longer 
cadence  in  the  rhythm  of  an  invariable  law. 

If  the  large  induction  be  right  (and  I  know  of 
none  which  rests  on  firmer  basis)  that,  for  the 
permanent  avoidance  of  epidemic  disease,  cleanli- 
ness is  the  sole  safeguard;  we  may  look  with 
painful  certainty  to  the  ultimate  vmdication  of  this 
law,  wherever,  during  the  late  pestilence,  apparent 
exceptions  have  prevailed.     A  more  continuous 
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pressure  or  greater  virulence  of  other  zymotic 
diseases  may  be  the  appointed  equivalent  for  those 
seemingly  anomalous  escapes  ;  or  (as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  BerAvick  Street  has  lately  felt)  long 
arrears  of  impunity  may — we  know  not  when — ^be 
cancelled  in  one  dreadful  blow,  that  wakes  the 
unguarded  district,  as  with  some  burstmg  storm, 
and  leaves  half  its  population  mourners. 

We  must  wait  for  scientific  insight,  the  fruit  of 
larger  observation,  to  adjudicate  on  such  cases  and 
on  your  own.  Ample  pains  as  you  have  taken  to 
deserve  that  Cholera  should  spare  your  population, 
and  richly  as  your  hopes  are  realised,  there  can  be 
given  no  present  demonstration  that  this  happy 
result  has  been  the  tmconditional  effect  of  your 
sanitary  labours. 

But,  though  the  laws  which  allow  the  mitigation 
of  epidemic  pestilence  be  too  crudely  known  for 
any  one  with  precision  to  decide  between  the 
succesful  avoidance  and  the  fortunate  escape  of 
such  disease,  we  may  gladly  feel  that  in  our  case 
there  is  no  semblance  of  exception  or  anomaly. 
That  Ave  have  enjoyed  better  health  in  sequel  of 
greater  cleanliness,  is  an  incident  which  accords 
with  all  coherent  experience  of  the  subject,  and 
represents  the  illustration  of  a  general  law.  Links 
of  cause  and  effect  may,  in  the  particular  histance, 
lie  beyond  our  means  of  demonstration:  but  we 
know,  as  universal  truth,  that  similar  results  are 
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the  promise  of  similar  exertions ;  and,  confident  in 
this  practical  knowledge,  we  may  waive  the  im- 
possible proof,  to  accept  the  suggestive  lesson. 

Yet,  although  I  caii  give  you  no  logical  certainty 
that  you  have  saved  even  a  single  life,  it  would 
argue  some  credulity  to  believe  that  the  facts  I 
have  mentioned  were  m  mere  casual  co-incidence : 
— not  only  because  the  safety  of  one  square  mile  of 
area,  with  130,000  crowded  inhabitants,  unfavom- 
ably  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  infected  Metropolis, 
would  furnish  a  strange  and  unlikely  exception  to 
the  spread  of  an  epidemic  ferment ;  but  because, 
knowing,  on  the  testimony  of  your  two  hundred 
deaths,  that  this  influence  has  moved  and  operated 
through  the  City,  you  can  hardly  do  otherAvise  than 
refer  your  comparative  exemption  to  a  comparative 
absence  of  those  local  conditions  which  that  foreign 
ferment  has  the  faculty  of  kindling  into  powers  of 
epidemic  destruction. 

And  if  indeed  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that 
through  your  timely  precaution  many  human  Kves 
have  been  saved  and  much  human  suffering  averted, 
this  illustration  of  a  great  principle  could  have 
come  at  no  more  appropriate  moment  than  noAV. 
Never  could  philanthropy  more  ardently  have 
wished — never  could  the  exigencies  of  a  time  have 
more  imperatively  claimed,  that  the  promises  of 
sanitary  medicine  should  largely  fulfil  themselves. 

The  whole  heart  of  our  country  turns  to  distant 
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scenes,  where  its  noblest  blood  is  being  shed  like 
rain,  and  where  the  triumphs  of  unspeakable  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  are  purchased,  day  by  day,  at 
the  bitter  cost  of  national  bereavement. 

It  will  be  something  of  comfort  amid  those 
heaviest  thoughts,  if  we  may  believe  that  the 
peaceful  arts  maintain  their  progress  for  good ;  that 
an  improved  interpretation  of  Nature  is  strengthen- 
ing the  resources  of  civilisation ;  that  the  unarmed 
hand  of  Science,  helpless  in  those  terrible  conflicts, 
may  partly  countervail  their  cruel  wrong,  and 
redress  the  troubled  balance  of  human  interests ; 
staying  the  sources  of  physical  degeneration,  lessen- 
ing the  death-roll  of  wasted  manhood,  and  sparing 
some  tears  of  vddowhood  and  orphanage. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  faithful  Servant, 

JOHN  SIMON. 
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